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DEWEY’S CONCEPT OF EXPERIENCE: DETERMINATE, 
INDETERMINATE, AND PROBLEMATIC? 


¢¢ 75‘ XPERIENCE” is one of those double-barreled words that 

are frequent in our language. It, and its near relations 
—‘sensation,’’ ‘‘emotion,’’ ‘‘will,’’ ‘ thought’’—denote at once 
an action, and an object, a perceiving of something perceived, a 
feeling of something felt, a willing of something willed, a conceiving 
of something conceived. Such terms are inherently ambiguous. 
A large part of the traditional problems of philosophy has been 
generated by the uncertainty of their meaning. In fact, one can 
get a good notion of the scheme of things that any particular 
philosopher carries around under his hat by asking, ‘‘ What is his 
conception of experience ?”’ 


I 


There is a conception of experience which dominated ancient 
thought and still persists. This traditional notion is indicated by 
the use of the phrase ‘‘merely empirical’’ to denote inferences 
made on the basis of bare expectation, the effect of habit or custom. 
In this sense the lore of the sailor or the farmer who proceeds by 
‘*rule of thumb,”’ is the fruit of experience. To ‘‘be experienced’’ 
is to participate in an accumulated body of traditional skills. 
Through apprenticeship one learns the tricks of the trade, becomes 
an expert craftsman. The knowledge thus acquired is a summary 
and condensation of particular experiences in the past embodied 
in a customary routine. A set of practices of this kind may slowly 
develop as it is transmitted from one generation to another, but it 
does not of itself impel to any new discovery or invention. What 


1 Read at a meeting of the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the 
Seiences held at the New School for Social Research on May 24, 1959. The 
paper is related to the following articles which have previously appeared in 
this JOURNAL: ‘Science and the Transformation of Common Sense: The 
Basic Problem of Dewey’s Philosophy,’’ Vol. 51 (1954), pp. 313-326; ‘‘The 
Hidden Link in Dewey’s Theory of Evaluation,’’ Vol. 52 (1955), pp. 85-94; 
‘*Pragmatism, Pragmaticism, and the Will to Believe—A Reconsideration,’’ 
Vol. 55 (1958), pp. 578-588; ‘‘The Process of Evaluation in a Democratic 
Community,’’ Vol. 56 (1959), pp. 253-263. 
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experience in this sense comes to has been neatly summarized by 
Mark Twain: ‘‘Once a cat has sat on a hot stove lid he won’t do 
it again,—but he won’t sit on a cold lid either.”’ 

Experience, for Dewey, is not, as it was for the classical em- 
piricists, one way of knowing to be contrasted with another way 
called the use of ‘‘reason.’’ On the contrary, by ‘‘experience’’ 
he means all of the complex series of transactions which occur be- 
tween the live creature and its environment.? With characteristic 
hospitality Dewey takes in the whole family of ambiguous terms. 
Experience is not merely cognitive, ‘‘it is the entire organic agent- 
patient in all its interactions with the environment, natural and 
social.’?* Everything this creature undergoes and everything it 
does is within its experience. When a man looks at a mountain, 
that object is, as a physical object,—when he beholds it—a part of 
his experience. If natural objects may be experienced, then some 
parts of nature are within our experience. Conversely, as organisms 
immersed in an environment our experience is within nature. 
Every creature’s experience is a series of natural events and, as 
connected with other events, this experience penetrates the larger 
world of which it is a part. These relations with other parts of 
the natural world, the environment, are of two basic kinds, having 
and knowing. Most of the content of our experience is merely 
something had, an undergoing of things which ‘‘happen to us.’’ 
We feel cold, the noise of traffic assails our ears, the reminiscence 
of a day’s fishing enters our minds. In having these experiences 
we are not merely passive. Our experience also includes responsive 
‘*taking.’’ We ‘‘take’’ account of what is happening by a shiver, 
the closing of a window, the forcible recall of our attention to the 
task in hand. Experiencing is primarily suffering and enjoyment, 
the feeling of need and the making of effort, while what is experi- 
enced is as various as everything which can occur to anyone. 

No doubt the supposition that experience is wholly ‘‘subjective’’ 
is initially derived from the having of dreams and illusions, but its 
plausibility depends upon our being in what has been called ‘‘the 
ego-centric predicament.’’ Since every experience I have is in- 
veterately mine, therefore every experience is either mine or yours. 


2In his later writings Dewey uses the term ‘‘transaction’’ to emphasize 
the fact that the boundary between an organism and its environment is 
factitious. ‘‘Only by analysis and selective abstraction can we differentiate 
the actual occurrence into two factors, one called organism and the other, 
environment’’ (‘‘Conduct and Experience,’’ in Philosophy and Civilization, 
New York, 1931, p. 252). 

3‘*The Need for a Recovery of Philosophy,’’ in Creative Intelligence: 
Essays in the Pragmatic Attitude, New York, 1917, p. 36. 
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The question, ‘‘Whose experience?,’’ is supposed to settle the 
problem. But there is the parallel question, ‘‘ What experience ?’’ 
When this question is asked Dewey answers that experience is of 
nature because it is within nature. What this means is that: 


To see the organism in nature, the nervous system in the organism, the brain 
in the nervous system, the cortex in the brain is the answer to the problems 
which haunt philosophy. And when thus seen they will be seen to be in, 
not as marbles are in a box but as events are in history, in a moving, growing, 
never finished process.4 


By the experiencing of natural objects Dewey means, therefore, 
no ghostly reflection within the mind of an ‘‘outer’’ world, but 
something as solid and tangible as a house. Owning a house does 
not make it ‘‘subjective.’’ 


It is obvious . . . that a house can be owned only when it has existence and 
properties independent of being owned. The quality of belonging to some 
one is not an all-absorbing maw in which independent properties and relations 
disappear to be digested into egohood. It is additive; it marks the assumption 
of a new relationship, in consequence of which the house, the common, ordinary, 
house, acquires new properties. It is subject to taxes; the owner has the 
right to exclude others from entering it; he enjoys certain privileges and 
immunities with respect to it and is also exposed to certain burdens and 
liabilities. 

Substitute ‘‘experience’’ for ‘‘house’’, and no other word need be 
changed. Experience when it happens has the same dependence upon ob- 
jective natural events, physical and social, as has the occurrence of a house. 
It has its own objective and definitive traits; these can be described without 
reference to a self, precisely as a house is of brick, has eight rooms, ete., 
irrespective of whom it belongs to. Nevertheless, just as for some purposes 
and with respect to some consequences, it is all important to note the added 
qualifications of personal ownership of real property, so with ‘‘experience.’’ 5 


Whatever is given in experience is, therefore, as such a trait 
of nature. For Dewey things are what they are experienced as. 
Dreams and illusions are also natural occurrences. That a stick 
in water is visually bent while tactually straight is no miracle to 
someone acquainted with the science of optics. The queer and the 
upsetting thing would be instances in which this was not the ease. 

Now philosophers customarily distinguish between what are 
called primary and secondary qualities. And there is a third sort 
—called by Santayana, ‘‘tertiary.’’ Whereas the first two modify 
particular aspects of an experience—the apple is round and it is 
red—these tertiary qualities suffuse an entire experience, giving 
it a peculiar character. We speak of a ‘‘raging torrent’’ and 
we say ‘‘Jones is enraged by Smith’s behavior.’’ The first of these 


4 Experience and Nature, 2nd ed., New York, 1929, p. 295. 
5 Ibid., p. 232. 
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expressions is called a trope, yet both are appropriate and legitimate 
ways of characterizing an experience; they indicate the quality of 
a complex experience taken as a whole. It is these tertiary quali- 
ties which give the formal unity of significance to our experiences. 
Without them experience would dissolve into a hotchpotch of dis- 
crete feelings and perceptions, the ‘‘blooming, buzzing confusion’’ 
of James’s infant. Even dreams, despite their apparent inco- 
herence, acquire significance, as Freud has shown, when we focus 
our attention on the pervasive quality of feeling which binds to- 
gether their apparently inchoate and absurd details; and, obviously, 
it is the controlled expression of a mood which gives unity to a 
work of art,—the successful poem leaves the reader with a feeling 
that a demand it has itself aroused has been met, that the poem 
is the adequate expression of an attitude which has a ‘‘sense,’’ 
because it forms a qualitative whole. 

Nature as experienced is, then, suffused with values, since what- 
ever occurs to us is a natural event. ‘‘If experience,’’ says Dewey, 
‘actually presents esthetic and moral traits, then these traits may 
also be supposed to reach down into nature, and to testify to some- 
thing that belongs to nature as truly as does the mechanical struc- 
tur attributed to it in physical science.’’® Correlatively, there 
are as many modes of experiencing as there are manners of reacting 


to what is given in experience. What is psychological or ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ is the having and taking of these givens in a multitude of 
ways. Every particular instance of experiencing has its own 


peculiar ‘‘feel’’; experiences as they occur are qualitatively unique. 
When the complex elements of a total experience, the perceptions, 
feelings, impulses, and thoughts into which it might be decomposed, 
are dominated, as they ordinarily are, by a pervasive quality, 
Dewey calls this occurrence a ‘‘situation.’’ His use of the term 
is exemplified in such locutions as: ‘‘ What an awful situation to be 
in!’’ ‘‘Considering the whole situation, he ought to retire.’’ 
**Tell me, just what ts your situation?’’ The words ‘‘awful,’’ 
“‘ought,’’ and ‘‘is’’ indicate or ask for the pervasive quality 
alluded to in these three statements. This quality has a binding 
force holding together and giving unity to the perceptions, feelings, 
impulses, and thoughts, and also to the objective elements of the 
situation, the things and persons involved with their traits and 
characters—in short, every sort of element, into which the whole 
situation might be decomposed. This is why situations have spatial 
location and a temporal spread and why, on a larger scale, one 
over-all situation may include any number of sub-situations as its 


6 Ibid., p. 2. 
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constituents. When Robert Benchley entitles a book My Ten 
Years in a Quandary, and How They Grow we acquiesce with a 
rueful smile. 

William James characterized what he called ‘‘the stream of 
thought’’ as a continual series of flights and perchings. And in 
the life of organisms there is such a rhythmic pattern of imbalance 
and balance. To recover from the impact of intrusive forces, to 
maintain that balance, is the basic concern of the live creature. 
Organs for the maintenance of homeostasis are the primary need 
of living things. The most important trait of our experiences is 
that they are states of disequilibrium or of equilibrium, of shock 
and recuperation. Even the simpler organisms have some power 
to cope with disturbances. It has been shown that amoebae and 
paramecia are capable of a rudimentary sort of learning. 

When the live creature is thrown off balance, when the even 
tenor of accustomed activity is disturbed, some degree of disorder 
must result. The qualitative unity of experience is dissipated. 
If the disturbance is powerful, is, at least momentarily, traumatic, 
merely random behavior or some instinctive response to shock will 
occur. But what may supervene is a feeling of uncertainty. So 
far as under the circumstances it is possible for him, the live 
creature will respond to this feeling of uncertainty. With human 
beings emotion, volition, and reflection are the varying modes of 
response to this quality of uncertainty. Emotions are forms of 
concern, they run the gamut of expectations and apprehensions 
which are possible when one is in a state of suspense. Volitions 
are the discharge of these tensions, they are the emotions acted 
out. With merely ‘‘impulsive’’ behavior that is all there is, an 
attempt to restore an equilibrium by force. The infant who 
screams for his supper is father to the man who kicks at a locked 
door. 

However, and this is important for the subsequent discussion, it 
is rarely possible to make a sharp distinction between the inde- 
terminate and the problematic. Emotion and volition as responses 
to an uncertainty are already tinctured with doubt. But the 
passage from emotion to volition may not be direct,—an intermedi- 
ate state of reflection can occur. There is a difference between 
emotional and impulsive responses to what is indeterminate and 
the deliberate entertainment of doubt in a way that leads to in- 
quiry. In this sense, intelligence may be defined as ‘‘a capacity 
to doubt.’’ Wherever this capacity is exercised the situation is 
pervaded by a new quality—it is no longer one of mere confusion 
but is infused with an apprehension of alternative possibilities, it 
has now become a ‘‘problematic’’ situation. 
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There are, then, for Dewey at least four types of situations— 
perhaps, including the sort of experience we call aesthetic appreci- 
ation, there are five. Those germane to this discussion are: (1) 
A situation as it exists prior to any occasion for inquiry. Here 
there is a smooth on-going routine of activity—the live creature 
is in tune with his environment. This type of situation Dewey calls 
‘*determinate.’’ (2) The type of situation that ensues when this 
harmony is disrupted. The live creature is disoriented, things are 
‘*unsettled,’’ and he is dominated by feelings of confusion. The 
situation now is one Dewey calls ‘‘indeterminate.’’ (3) When and 
if the response to an indeterminate situation is not merely emo- 
tional and impulsive, if the feeling of confusion gives way to an 
attitude of doubt, the situation becomes ‘‘problematic.’’ (4) And 
finally, if the confusion is dissipated and the doubt resolved, as the 
result not of chance but of a problem-solving activity, then the 
situation once more becomes determinate. The problem, we say, 
has been solved. But this determinate situation is not the original 
one. The live creature is now in some degree a different being 
operating within an environment which has also to some extent 
been changed. A new and different sort of equilibrium has been 
achieved. 

Il 


This distinction between situations as ‘‘determinate’’ or ‘‘in- 
determinate’’ and ‘‘problematic’’ or ‘‘resolved’’ is basic to Dewey’s 
whole philosophy. Schopenhauer once said that what maintains 
the ceaseless quest for a metaphysics is the question, ‘‘ Why should 
anything be?’’ Dewey never worried about that question—for 
him the ruling motive is the incessant contrast of the precarious 
with the stable. It is the theme which pervades the pragmatic 
equivalent for a metaphysics which he presents in Experience and 
Nature. This contrast is the leitmotiv of his ethical and aesthetic 
theories. And it is the basis for his theory of inquiry: The ‘‘prob- 
lematic situation is the context in which everything I say about 
knowing is placed and by reference to which it is to be understood. 
It controls the meaning of ‘ideas,’ . . . . It controls my theory of 
the place and functions of facts or data, . . . . Finally, it controls 
the meaning to be put upon the operations by means of which the 
terminal conclusion ‘reliably ensues.’ ’’ 7 

Accordingly, he gives this formal definition of inquiry: ‘‘Jn- 
quiry is the controlled or directed transformation of an indetermi- 
nate situation into one that is so determinate in its constituent 


7 “« Experience, Knowledge and Value,’’ in The Philosophy of John Dewey, 
edited by P. A. Schilpp, Evanston, 1939, p. 560. 
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distinctions and relations as to convert the elements of the original 
situation into a unified whole.’’® When Dewey says that all know- 
ing as such is ‘‘instrumental,’’ what he means is that a problematic 
situation is transformed, through the operations which are involved 
in the activity he calls inquiry, into one which has been recon- 
structed in such a way that it can no longer be called ‘‘prob- 
lematie.”’ 

Not all resolutions are real solutions. Just as there is a pa- 
thology of doubt, the doubts of a Hamlet or an Othello, so there is 
a pathology of belief. Charles Peirce in his now famous essay, 
‘*The Fixation of Belief,’’ distinguishes four methods of settling 
our doubts,—eonceived by him as successive stages in the attempt 
to rid ourselves of them. Only one of these, the method of science, 
allows a distinction between truth and falsehood and is therefore 
eapable of permanently fixing our beliefs. 

Dewey agrees with Peirce in regarding the function of inquiry 
as the establishment of warranted beliefs. And it is in this sense 
that he regards inquiry as ‘‘practical’’ in character. Inquiry is 
‘*practical’’ because our beliefs are our habits. Doubt is an uneasy 
state in contrast to ‘‘belief,’’ a settled state of the habits which 
guide and shape our actions. To be thrown off balance, to have 
on-going activity disturbed, is a disruption of those habits. In- 
quiry is one possible mode of reaction; it is one way of attempting 
to deal with the situation. At the outset, the live creature is be- 
wildered, the situation is indeterminate. This indeterminateness 
is a real ingredient of the situation. The outcome of the events 
now occurring is itself uncertain. There is, as we say, no telling 
what may happen. Even though an outside observer who is 
clairvoyant, or who has some kind of superior knowledge, might 
be able to predict what will occur, that does not remove the intrinsic 
uncertainty, because he, as someone who already knows, is in a 
different situation. If he could divest himself of what he knows 
and put himself in the situation he is observing, for him too it 
would be confused and uncertain. This is not to say that the 
indeterminateness is merely ‘‘subjective’’; on the contrary, there is 
genuine contingency in the sequence of events which constitute the 
situation. Some of these events are experienced as ambiguous 
in their import and therefore uncertain in their outcome. To 
deny this is to rip apart the seamless integrity of act and object 
as they are found together within experience; it is to divorcee ex- 
perience and nature. 


When the indeterminateness of a situation is recognized for 


s Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, New York, 1938, pp. 104-105. 
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what it is, then that situation is becoming problematic. A problem 
is an impasse, some impediment or obstruction of the creature’s 
way of life. It follows that he must act and act intelligently to 
solve his problem. An equilibrium can be regained only by chang- 
ing his habits, and a change of habits, since habits are modes of 
interaction with other things and persons, involves in some respect 
and to some degree an alteration not merely of himself but of ob- 
jects within his environment. This is what Dewey means by his 
assertion that all thinking is inherently practical in character and 
that it involves an existential transformation of the original situa- 
tion. What alternative is possible, except to say that thinking 
occurs in some sort of a vacuous nowhere called the ‘‘mind’’? 

Of course, ‘‘practical’’ is as practical does. Dewey is using 
the word in the sense of such statements as: ‘This is the practical 
thing to do’’; ‘‘The following procedure is a more practical way 
of solving the problem’’; ‘‘Your plan isn’t practical.’’ These 
statements apply as readily to solving problems in mathematics or 
astrophysics, or working out games of chess, as they do to finding 
what is wrong with a car that has broken down and getting it 
back in running order. What Dewey is asserting is, ‘‘that action 
is involved in knowledge, not that knowledge is subordinated to 
action or ‘practice.’’’® This position is the precise reverse of the 
one indicated by Plotinus when he said: ‘‘ Action is a weakening 
of contemplation’? (Enn. III, viii, 4). Dewey’s reply would be 
the same as that given by Professor Gilbert Ryle: ‘‘Intelligent 
practice is not the step-child of theory. On the contrary, theorizing 
is one practice amongst others and is itself intelligently or stupidly 
conducted.’’ ?” 

Now the intentions or purposes that govern inquiry may be of 
many kinds. ‘‘Scientific knowing,’’ Dewey says, ‘‘is that particu- 
lar form of practical human activity that is concerned with the 
advancement of knowing apart from concern with other practical 
affairs.’’* An ethical inquiry, however, will be focused on the 
self. Dewey puts the point in this way: 

The formation of a self new in some respect or some degree is, then, involved 
in every genuine act of inquiry. In the cognitive situation as such the overt 
and explicit emphasis falls upon the resolution of the situation by means of 
change produced in environing conditions, whereas in the distinctively moral 


situation it falls upon the reconstruction of the self as the distinctively de- 
manded means. But the difference is in any case one of emphasis.12 


9 ‘* Experience, Knowledge and Value,’’ loc. cit., p. 528. 

10 The Concept of Mind, New York, 1949, p. 26. 

11‘*Common Sense and Science: Their Respective Frames of Reference,’’ 
JOURNAL, Vol. 45 (1948), p. 206. 


12**Experience, Knowledge and Value,’’ loc. cit., p. 587. 
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To summarize: When the indeterminateness of a situation is 
recognized for what it is, then that situation becomes problematic. 
A problem is an impasse, some impediment or obstruction of the 
live creature’s habits. It follows that he must act and act intelli- 
gently to solve his problem. An equilibrium can be regained only 
by changing his habits, and a change of habits, since habits are 
modes of action, involves in some respect and to some degree an 
alteration both of himself and of objects within his environment. 
And when Dewey says all knowing as such is ‘‘instrumental,’’ that 
it performs a ‘‘practical’’ function, what he means is that a prob- 
lematic situation is transformed through the operations which are 
involved in the activity he calls inquiry into one which has been 
reconstructed in such a way that it ean no longer be called 
‘*prceblematic.”’ 


Ill 


Dewey's concept of experience—together with the cognate no- 
tions of situation, of indeterminate, problematic, and determinate, 
and of thinking as a practical activity ending in an existential 
transformation of the situation—has been a great stumbling block 
for his critics,—and they are legion. First there is the objection 
that the term ‘‘experience’’ either means something personal and 
therefore limited, or it becomes so promiscuously all-inclusive that 
it ceases to have any intelligible alternative. Of course, this is not 
merely a dispute about the use of words, a claim that Dewey should 
employ another or a better term. The English language, rich as 
it is, still has limitations. There is no other word, really, for what 
Dewey is talking about; therefore, he must defend his use of the 
term. Dewey’s reply is that, as a matter of fact, nature is not 
swallowed up in what he calls ‘‘experience,’’ as the critics inti- 
mate; it extends in any given case only so far as the interactions 
of an organism with the surrounding environment eventuate in 
some kind of awareness. For human experience this sampling, 
as it were, of environing objects enables us to rise to the conception 
of a nature wherein experience is but a minute and transient part. 
It is unfortunate that the word ‘‘experience’’ has previously ac- 
quired subjectivistic connotations, but this should not preclude 
its being redefined and used to denote what is sensed or understood 
of the complex system of transactions which occur between the 
live creature and other natural objects, those which happen to 
constitute his environment. 

Still the critics are dissatisfied : If Dewey is not a ‘‘subjectivist,’’ 
because he repudiates any definition of experience which would 
make him one, how then can he speak of situations as ‘‘indetermi- 
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nate’’ and inherently ‘‘doubtful’’ or ‘‘problematic’’? Now it may 
or may not be true that every event has a cause. There may be 
some element of free-play, of contingency, in the world,—but this 
is not Dewey’s immediate concern. When he calls situations in 
some cases ‘‘indeterminate’’ and in others ‘‘determinate’’ he does 
not mean that in some cases causality is operative while in others 
it is not. Dewey is not talking about the kind of indeterminateness 
which Lucretius has in mind when he talks about the ‘‘swerve”’ 
of the atoms in their fall, or what contemporary physicists mean 
when in their discussions of quantum theory they refer to an ele- 
ment of indeterminateness in the behavior of photons and electrons. 
What then, if anything, can he have in mind beyond a ‘‘subjective”’ 
uncertainty and a ‘‘private’’ doubt? 

Dewey has contributed to the puzzlement of his erities, for he 
was not wholly clear, or entirely consistent, either in his original 
statements on this subject or in his answers to their objections. 
For example, in the Logic (pp. 105-106) he says: 


A variety of names serves to characterize indeterminate situations. They are 


disturbed, troubled, ambiguous, confused, full of conflieting tendencies, ob 
secure, ete. 


It is the situation that has these traits. We are doubtful because the 
situation is inherently doubtful. 


It is passages like this which have confused his critics. Ber- 
trand Russell, who chooses to indulge in the wilful perversion of in- 
tentions whenever he is criticizing James or Dewey, puts the point 
in this way: ‘‘Dr. Dewey seems to speak as if a doubtful situation 
could exist without a personal doubter. I cannot think that he 
means this; he cannot intend to say, for example, that there were 
doubtful situations in astronomical and geological epochs before 
there was life.”’** A similar comment is made by Professor D. S. 
Mackay."* 

No one believes, of course, that Dewey is applying the word, 
‘‘situation,’’ to ‘‘astronomical and geological epochs before there 
was life.’’ The critics are bothered by something else: first, What 
does he mean by an indeterminate situation as distinguished from 
a problematic one? and second, In what sense can a situation be 
ealled ‘‘indeterminate’’ prior to and independently of the oecur- 


138 An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, New York, 1940, p. 407. 

14**What Does Mr. Dewey Mean by an Indeterminate Situation?’’ 
this JOURNAL, Vol. 39 (1942), p. 142. Dewey’s reply to Russell is in ‘‘ Propo 
sitions, Warranted Assertibility and Truth,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. 38 (1941), 
pp. 169-186; and to Mackay in ‘‘Inquiry and Indeterminateness of Situa- 
tions,’’ ibid., Vol. 39 (1942), pp. 290-296. 


Both papers are reprinted in 
Problems of Men, New York, 1946. 
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rence of an inquiry? In replying to Professor Mackay, Dewey 
acknowledges that he was ‘‘guilty of a loose use of language of a 
kind that readily leads to misunderstanding.’’ And he goes on 
to say: ‘‘In a passage cited by Mr. Mackay I used the term ‘doubt 
ful’ in connection with the pre-inquiry situation and used it as if it 
were a synonym for the indeterminateness I attribute to the pre- 
inquiry situation. Doubting is, obviously, correlative with in- 
quiry.’’** 


Indeterminateness is. then, for Dewey a pervasive quality of 
2 ! i 


certain situations prior to inquiry, though it is not, in this context 
at least, prior to some live creature's experience. But what does 
it really mean to say that a situation is ‘‘indeterminate’’? There 
is an ambiguity here. Just what are we talking about? Every 
interaction of an organism and its environment ‘‘is a temporal 
process, not a momentary, cross-sectional occurrence.’ And the 
pervasive quality is one which characterizes the whole situation. 
In some way or other that quality must be the quality of objective 
components within the situation. If we say that ‘‘Jones is in a 
miserable situation’’ something is there—-Jones’s environment is 
involved in a way which may cause us to feel commiseration. Now, 
what about being in an indeterminate situation? To begin with, 
the situation may be one in which the outcome of a series of acts 
is indeterminate with respect to its issue. The dog chasing a 
squirrel may catch the squirrel before he reaches a tree and again 
the dog may not. The outcome is sometimes (not often with an 
alert squirrel and an ordinary dog) uncertain. There is a real 
indeterminateness in the situation. <A situation may, however, not 
only be indeterminate as to its outcome but also as to its significance. 
Confronted for the first time on a Sunday’s drive with a blinking 
red light at an intersection I may be in doubt as to whether it 
means ‘‘stop until the light changes,’’ ‘‘stop and look,”’ or ‘‘pro- 
ceed with caution.’’ Where it is not, as yet, possible to establish 
the significance of certain components within a situation, that is, 
their import or portent in respect to their interaction with the 
organism, we have the preconditions of a problematic situation; 
and this is the indeterminateness of the situation with respect to 
significance. Thus | may decide that it would be safer all around 

to avoid the possibility of getting involved with another car or a 
traffic policeman—to act on the alternative, ‘ 
Whatever decision I make entails an action. Situations, says 


Dewey, ‘‘that are disturbed and tvoubled, confused or obscure, 


‘stop and look.”’ 


15‘*Tnquiry and Indeterminateness of Situations,’’ 


this JouRNAL, loc. 
cit., p. 294. 
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cannot be straightened out, cleared up and put in order, by 
manipulation of our personal states of mind.’’** What, for in- 
stance, is ‘‘problematic’’ in this situation? It is the specific rule 
of the road which here applies, as exemplified by the behavior of 
other car drivers and of the traffic police. 

These are all objective components of the situation which cer- 
tainly do not depend on my state of mind. Under the conditions, 
I must take the blinking light as a sign or cue to some sort of action. 
What is indeterminate is the import of the light, i.e., the possible 
consequent actions of policemen and of other drivers. For Dewey, 
what is problematic here is the significance of that which is given 
in the situation. ‘‘Even,’’ says Dewey, ‘‘were existential condi- 
tions unqualifiedly determinate in and of themselves, they are 
indeterminate in significance: that is, in what they import and 
portend in their interaction with the organism.’’** Yet this kind 
of indeterminateness—of import—must also be an existential com- 
ponent of the situation, for doubtfulness requires that what will 
ensue, if I do act on one supposition as against another, is—as the 
consequences of a particular action—still uncertain. 

To clarify the difference between the merely indeterminate 
situation and a problematic one we must make an explicit distine- 
tion—one slurred by Dewey himself—between a state of confusion 
and one of uncertainty. Prior to inquiry an indeterminate situa- 
tion has the characteristic of being confused and as such is in- 
determinate as to its tsswe for the live creature involved in that 
situation. An outside observer might, of course, be able to predict 
the emotions and impulsive reactions to which that live creature 
will resort and what will be the outcome of his efforts. The ob- 
server is in another situation, one which is determinate, and the 
determinateness of his situation does not prevent the real in- 
determinacy of the other. Even an ordinary dog may occasion- 
ally eatch the alert squirrel off base. While for dog and for 
squirrel the situation is still indeterminate in respect to its sig- 
nificance and outcome, the dog’s owner may exclaim, ‘‘By the 
Lord, this time Rover’s going to get him!’’ At this point the 
squirrel may not yet have perceived that the dog’s speed and di- 
rection have cut him off from the nearest tree and that the dog 
will overtake him before he can reach another; while the dog, 
being as I said an ordinary one, is still just running—inspired by 
a perennial hope. For both participants it is still touch and go. 

What seems paradoxical here is that events which as con- 

16 Logic, p. 106. 

17 Logic, pp. 106-107. 
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stituents of one situation are indeterminate may also be determinate 
as constituents of another situation.*® Moreover, it is difficult to 
draw the line between a situation that is merely indeterminate and 
one that is problematic where the indeterminate situation gradually 
becomes problematic. Situations may be and often are quast- 
problematic. 

It is Dewey’s view, as we have seen, that every situation is 
different, has its own qualitative uniqueness. If, then, we take 
seriously the dictum that things are what they are experienced as, 
it follows that the squirrel’s situation is one which is at a certain 
point in time indeterminate both as to its outcome and its sig- 
nificance: the squirrel is still playing his old game with the dog, 
but he is beginning to get worried too, and he now exerts more 
effort in order to avoid the sense of impending doom. The dog’s 
situation is likewise at some point of time indeterminate both as to 
outcome and significance. What was foolish hope is now giving 
way to a dawning sense of triumph, and this impels him to an 
extra burst of speed. 

We have then three cases: (1) For the participant, an experi- 
ence which is merely indeterminate would be indeterminate as to its 
outcome, though for an observer, in his, the observer’s, own situa- 
tion both the outcome and the significance of that situation may be 
determinate. (2) For the participant, an experience which is 
quasi-problematie would be indeterminate in its outcome and also 
in its significance, though again for the observer in his own situa- 
tion both the outcome and the significance of that situation may be 
determinate. (3) The third case would be one where the situation 
is wholly problematic and there is opportunity for the entertain- 
ment of alternate hypotheses, i.e., a problematic situation in which 
time allows for reflection and circumstances do not prevent a 
choice among actions. When the situation is genuinely problematic 
and inquiry has been instituted, the situation becomes indeterminate 
in respect to its outcome because it is indeterminate in respect to 
its significance,—for if reflection is to have any meaning 


‘ g, more 
than one set of existential consequences are now genuinely possible 


18It is at this point that Dewey diverges from the Hegelianism of his 
earlier years. If the observer’s situation should include without residue those 
of the dog and the squirrel, then the way is opened for a dialectical argument 
that in two or three easy steps commits you to the enfolding bosom of the Abso 
lute. Those critics of Dewey who accuse him of restating his original position 
in the systematically misleading terminology of naturalism might heed his 
claims: (1) that knowing is ‘‘additive,’’—we do not, as Santayana put it, 


‘“devour what we mean’’; and (2) that in fact nature as experienced is loose 
in the joints. 
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and may actually result. In the case, for instance, of the blinking 
red light I might have decided to act on the third of my alternatives, 
‘*proceed with caution.’’ As a matter of fact, thought being 
quick, that is what I did, and was stopped by a police car as the 
result. 

Whatever the prior state of nature, contingency enters the 
world wherever the live creature is confused and freedom will 
supervene whenever he passes from confusion to inquiry. 


Gat. KENNEDY 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


DEWEY AND THE ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHERS ! 


Y purpose today is to bring to your attention a rather sur- 

prising development in philosophy at the present time, a 
development that has a special significance on the occasion of the 
centennial observance of John Dewey’s birth. The development | 
have in mind is a far-reaching revision of the kind of philosophy 
I am calling analytical. It has a special significance on this occa- 
sion because it is carrying the practitioners of this kind of philos- 
ophy into a position closer in a number of important respects to that 


of Dewey. The development is surprising because the philosophers 
who find themselves involved in a shift toward Dewey have for 
many years found Dewey one of the easiest of modern philosophers 
to ignore.” 


Let me begin by sketching the meaning I am giving to the 
expression ‘‘analytical philosophy.’’ A sketch will suffice because 
my purpose does not require a precise definition. The method of 
analysis, of breaking down composite ideas into simple ideas, is as 


1A slightly revised version of a paper read before the Dewey Centennial 
meeting of the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences, New 
York, May 24, 1959. 

2It is a scandal of recent philosophy in this country that there has been 
little or no communication between the analytical philosophers, who by now are 
solidly entrenched as professors of philosophy, and the followers of Dewey, who 
find themselves professors of almost everything except philosophy. The blame 
for this situation must be shared by all parties concerned, for neither side seems 
really to have made an effort to discover whether the other has anything of 
value to contribute to the philosophic scene, and Dewey himself, though aware of 
the significance of some of the work being done by the analysts, seems for his 
part to have found them easy to ignore. It is my belief that the events I am 
going to describe will have the effect, not necessarily of eliminating the paro- 
chialism currently in evidence, but at least of eliminating some barriers to a 
free exchange of ideas by helping to create a common universe of discourse. 
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old as philosophy, though not until Descartes did philosophers 
become really self-conscious about it. Descartes, you remember, 
believed that the way to do philosophy is to begin with the full- 
blown body of human knowledge—falsehoods, inconsistencies, and 
all—and break it down into its simplest components. These un- 
analyzable components or atoms of knowledge are indubitable, and 
by using them as foundation stones for a reconstruction of the body 
of knowledge along rational lines, we can ensure that the whole of 
human knowledge will be pervaded by the certainty that attaches 
to its atomic constituents. Why Descartes thought that the atomic 
constituents of knowledge are entirely certain is beside the point; 
it is sufficient at the moment to recognize that it is his reasons for 
thinking this that make him a rationalist and it is other philos- 
ophers’ reasons for thinking the same that make them empiricists. 

The point is that Descartes did think we can be certain about 
the absolutely simple elements of knowledge. This belief, and the 
method of analysis that leads us to the simple elements, and the 
method of reconstruction that leads us back to something like our 
starting-point, are the features of Descartes’ philosophy | am 
singling out. I am singling them out because all enter in one way 
or another into the contemporary movement of ideas I am calling 
‘‘analytical philosophy.”’ 

The words used to designate various phases of this movement 
clearly reveal their relationship to the Cartesian method—*‘ rational 
reconstruction,’’ ‘‘logical atomism,’’ ‘‘reductionism,’’ ‘* philosoph- 
ical analysis.’’ Other names that may help reveal the outlines of 
the movement are ‘‘logical positivism,’’ ‘‘logical empiricism,”’ 
‘‘scientifie empiricism,’’ ‘‘the Vienna Cirele.’’ Some of these sub- 
movements emphasize analysis as against reconstruction, some have 
given up reconstruction altogether, and others focus almost exclu- 
sively on reconstruction ; but all have in common a concern for the 
constituent elements of human knowledge, whether these are 
thought of as conceptual, as sensory, or as linguistic. 

To some of you the movement I am delineating may seem so 
broad as to encompass just about everything being done in the name 
of philosophy; 1 sympathize with the feeling, but one philosophy 
the movement does not encompass is Dewey’s, and for that reason 
it is convenient for me to be able to speak of analytical philosophy 
asa movement. To some of you the names I recited a moment ago, 
belonging to sub-movements of analytical philosophy, may sound 
like names out of the distant past. It is true that the names 
‘logical positivism’’ and ‘‘scientific empiricism’’ now occur, with 
few exceptions, only in historical studies of recent philosophy, and 
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that these sub-movements as they existed are dead. However, the 
facets of them that I am pointing to, which revolve about a concern 
for the constituent elements of knowledge, far from being dead, 
have entered into the mainstream of Anglo-American philosophy. 
In fact, part of the reason philosophers no longer use names like 
these to refer to their ways of doing philosophy is that such refer- 
ence is no longer needed—it is, in a number of influential circles, 
assumed that this is how respectable philosophy is done. 

I may have created the false impression that this mainstream 
of philosophy has been flowing continuously as a mainstream ever 
since Descartes. It is important to make clear that the contempo- 
rary analytical movement actually represents a rebirth of analytical 
philosophy; it dates from about the turn of the century, and had 
the form of a reaction against idealism, mainly the idealism of 
Bradley. This historical fact is important, as I will point out a 
little later, in explaining the relationship between Dewey and the 
analytical philosophers. 

A reaction against absolute idealism is a reaction against holism, 
and it is therefore hardly surprising that one of the earliest man- 
ifestations of the reaction should take the form of atomism, the 
quest for simple particles that make up human knowledge or, in this 
case, the language that expresses human knowledge. These par- 
ticles are discoverable through analysis—they are, in Russell’s 
words, ‘‘the sort of last residue in analysis’’—and once they are 
discovered the composite features of our experience, with which 
we are more familiar, are to be reconstructed from them. Such 
reconstruction is in line with Russell’s maxim that we should, 
wherever possible, substitute constructions out of known entities for 
inferences to unknown entities. 

The logical atomism of Russell and Wittgenstein displays very 
neatly the features of the Cartesian method I mentioned a moment 
ago—the analysis of what we already know, or think we know, into 
its unanalyzable parts, the presumption that there can be no error 
about these unanalyzable parts, and the reconstruction of knowl- 
edge out of these parts. Shifts of emphasis here and there, of the 
kind that seem earth-shaking from within the tradition and trivial 
from outside it, account for the differences among logical atomism 
and the other branches of analytical philosophy. For instance, 
replace the ‘‘last residue of analysis’’ by basic or protocol state- 
ments arrived at more or less on the basis of convention, so that 
the reconstruction overshadows the analysis, concentrate on the 
language of science, and you have logical positivism. Or, forget 
about science and protocol statements, take an informal, piecemeal 
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approach to reconstruction, start with some philosophic pronounce- 
ment such as ‘‘Time is unreal,’’ and analyze its meaning with 
reference to rock-bottom common sense or to the language of com- 
mon sense. Here is philosophical analysis as done by G. E. Moore, 
or three or four decades later, and refined almost beyond recogni- 
tion, by the ordinary-language analysts of Oxford and points West. 

While the philosophers I am calling ‘‘analytical’’ were rebelling 
against idealism with their varied versions of atomistic analysis, 
what kind of philosophic activity was Dewey engaged in? Dewey, 
like the philosophers I have been discussing, was reacting against 
idealism, but probably for Dewey the reaction was more poignant. 
Older by a dozen years or more than Russell and Moore, the grand 
old men of the analytical movement, Dewey had himself undergone 
a period of idealism—not in the sense that the novice in philosophy 
undergoes a series of ‘‘stages’’ in the process of becoming phil- 
osophically mature, but as an already mature thinker, with several 
books and a considerable reputation to his eredit. A reaction 
against idealism was for him a reaction against his own deepest 
beliefs, and we can only guess how profound an experience it was. 
But far from leading him to the atomistic kind of analysis that is a 
full swing of the pendulum away from the holistic approach of the 
idealists, Dewey’s rebellion led him into a position that, from the 
point of view of the analytical philosophers, was nearly indistin- 
guishable from idealism itself.* 

There is, I think, no need before this audience for an exposition 
of Dewey’s philosophy, but I will point to a few of Dewey’s ideas 
which strike me as pertinent. I do not think Dewey’s way of 
looking at philosophy and at the world can be grasped without 
appreciating the extent of his debt to Darwin and the theory of 
evolution. For Dewey it is a fundamental fact that men are en- 
gaged, like all creatures, in a struggle for survival, and that when 
viewed, as it must be viewed, against this background, all human 
experience can be seen to happen within an existential matrix. 
Because of its existential matrix, experience is continuous; there 
are no basic divisions separating kinds of experience from one 
another. Philosophy, therefore, always occurs within an existential 
matrix and is continuous with other kinds of experience. Philos- 


8I recently read that this is to be attributed to Dewey’s failure to free 
himself entirely from the Hegelian grip, the presumption apparently being that 
unless a man who gives up one extreme adopts the other he hasn’t made a clean 
break. Perhaps a more balanced explanation of why Dewey’s ideas seemed to 
the analytical philosophers to be little or no improvement over idealism is that 
from the point of view of the revolutionary the distinction between the liberal 
and the reactionary is often one without a difference. 
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ophy, or more generally thinking, occurs whenever we encounter 
problems in our experience which cannot be resolved without think- 
ing. In addition to being continuous, experience is essentially 
dramatic. It consists, at every level, of overlapping situations, each 
with a dramatic unity about it. One kind of dramatic unity is that 
pervading situations which are problematic, and to encounter a 
problem is to encounter a problematic situation. To resolve a prob- 
lem is to transform a problematic situation into a nonproblematic 
situation. Problems must be resolved because they inhibit us in 
the struggle for survival, and the purpose of resolving problems is 
therefore the removal of the inhibition. Thinking is correct when 
it is instrumental in removing such inhibitions, that is, when it is 
instrumental in the transformation of problematic situations into 
nonproblematic situations. 

This is the skeleton of Dewey’s theory of knowledge, with a few 
bones missing, but enough present to provide a framework for the 
rest of the discussion. The concept I am most anxious to stress at 
the moment is that of the situation or context. Experience is con- 
textual. Thinking too is contextual, in two different ways. It is 
directed toward certain experiential contexts, those in particular 
that are problematic, so that it is contextual because its subject- 
matter is contextual. And thinking is contextual also because it is 
itself a kind of experience, and, like all kinds of experience, 
contextual. 

The pertinence to analytical philosophy of this glance at 
Dewey's philosophy is that it was Dewey’s contextualism, which he 
developed in reaction against the holism of the idealists, that seemed 
from the vantage-point of the atomism of the analytical philosophers 
to be not significantly different from holism. On the other hand, 
the view that can be had of philosophic atomism from the vantage- 
point of Dewey’s contextualism becomes transparent in the follow- 
ing quotation: 


The trouble is not with analysis, but with the philosopher who ignores the 
context in which and for the sake of which the analysis occurs. . . . There are 
a multitude of ways of committing the analytic fallacy. It is found whenever 
the distinctions or elements that are discriminated are treated as if they were 
final and self-sufficient. The result is invariably some desiccation and atomiz- 
ing of the world in which we live or of ourselves.‘ 


For Dewey, the analytical philosophers did escape from idealism, 
but they carried with them the one characteristic that made idealism 
undesirable, its absolutism. 


4 This passage, like the two quoted from Dewey below, occurs in ‘‘ Context 
and Thought,’’ University of California Publications in Philosophy, 12 (1931), 
pp. 203-24. 
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The current development in philosophy that I want to talk about 
is what may be called the contextualization of analytical philos- 
ophy.® I will report some of the details of this development, and 
then I will indicate some of the respects in which it is a move in 
the direction of Dewey. 

I said earlier that what made Descartes a rationalist was his 
reason for supposing that when we have analyzed knowledge into 
its simple constituents we have reached a level of utter certainty. 
It is necessary to raise the point again, because the contextualiza- 
tion of analytical philosophy now underway is related intimately 
to the empiricism of the philosophers involved. I will refer to 
these philosophers both as empiricists and as analytical philosophers. 
I will call them empiricists because their reason for thinking that 
the unanalyzable elements of knowledge are indubitable is that the 
elements in question are sensory. Empiricism turns on the prin- 
ciple that our knowledge is, where genuine, derived from our 
sensory experience. If not so derived, it is not genuine knowledge, 
which is to say that it is without empirical meaning. The principle 
of empiricism is thus a principle about meaningfulness, and it has 
been used by empiricists as a wedge for separating meaningful from 
meaningless—genuine from spurious—knowledge. To use the prin- 
ciple for testing a bit of knowledge, you simply try to trace the 
knowledge back to the sensory experiences from which it was de- 
rived. If you are successful, you know the knowledge is em- 
pirically meaningful, and in fact the experiences to which you have 
traced it constitute at least part of its meaning. Testing for sig- 
nificance by application of the empiricist principle does present a 


5 In recent years a variant meaning has sprung up for the term ‘‘ analytical 
philosophy,’’ so that the term is now seriously ambiguous. It is used to desig- 
nate (i) that part of the general analytical movement more commonly referred 
to as ‘‘ordinary-language analysis’’ or, after its origin and present head- 
quarters, ‘‘ Oxford analysis,’’ and (ii) the general movement itself. I am using 
‘fanalytical philosophy’’ in sense (ii) throughout this paper, in accordance 
both with tradition and, at least in this country, with present usage. 

Part of the discussion which follows is inapplicable to ordinary-language 
analysis, in which the concept of context already plays a key role. But it 
should be noted that the contextualism of this kind of philosophy is a long way 
from that of Dewey, and from that toward which most analytical philosophers 
are moving. It is enough to point out that for Dewey contexts may be con 
structed as well as found, nonlinguistie as well as linguistic, formal as well as 
informal, symbolic and highly technical as well as plain and ordinary—and all 
without impairing their value as philosophic contexts. Failure to recognize the 
scope of the idea of context in Dewey’s philosophy would lead to a serious 
misinterpretation of much of his writing—for example, his co-authorship (with 
A. F. Bentley) of Knowing and the Known. (Dewey’s appendix to the book, 
incidentally, is helpful in avoiding another kind of misinterpretation of it, that 
of reading it as a venture into positivism.) 
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few difficulties, however. One of these difficulties is that of know- 
ing how big a portion of knowledge to test at a time. What, in 
other words, is the unit of empirical significance? This problem is 
part of the syndrome that underlies the current development in 
analytical philosophy that I am discussing. 

The early empiricists—Hume and Berkeley and Locke—talked 
about the idea as the unit of empirical significance, where by idea 
they meant something that can be named by a word or two. Em- 
piricists of our own century, however, have taken the unit of 
empirical significance to be the proposition or, more often, the 
statement, which is the linguistic counterpart of a proposition. 

One of the reasons for expanding the unit of knowledge to be 
tested from the idea or word to the statement was a change in the 
nature of the test. Empiricists, realizing that scientific confirma- 
tion does just what they had always wanted to do, namely, locate 
the experiences that can vouch for the empirical authenticity of 
knowledge, took the method of svience as their model. The result 
was the verification theory of meaningfulness, the theory that a 
piece of knowledge is meaningful if there is a method of verifying 
it or its denial. The unit of knowledge had to be expanded with 
the verification theory, because what scientists verify is something 
broader in scope than the word. Empiricists took this to be the 
statement. They had the authority of scientists themselves for 
taking the unit of significance to be the statement, because what 
every scientist supposes he is testing when he tests is a statement, 
a statement expressing a hypothetical proposition. 

But scientists are not always the best methodologists of science. 
Certain considerations involving the impossibility of the crucial 
experiment show that what a scientist tests is not a statement but 
a group of statements, a whole theoretic context. The unit of em- 
pirical significance is not the statement but the context. This has 
been recognized for a long time by occasional methodologists, but 
only within the last few years have empiricists begun to realize its 
importance. And its relevance to my thesis is clear. If the unit 
of empirical significance is expanded from the statement to the 
context, then what analytical philosophers should ultimately con- 
cern themselves with are not isolated words and statements, but 
whole contexts of statements. This is a move away from atomism, 
toward helism, but it stops far short of holism. It stops at Dewey’s 
context. This is one aspect of the contextualization of analytical 
philosophy. Let me introduce another. 


* As might have been predicted, though, some empiricists, once started in 
the direction of holism, found themselves unable to stop. One of the most 
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A problem empiricists have always had to face is the problem 
of accounting empirically for logical and mathematical statements. 
To require that these statements be empirically significant is to 
require that they be derived from our sensory experience, but this 
requirement leaves a mystery the necessity that is felt to belong to 
such statements. In order to accommodate this necessity, what 
most empiricists have done is to exempt the statements of logic and 
mathematics from the empiricist principle. The problem that re- 
mains is to formulate the distinction between statements which are 
required to have empirical significance and statements which are 
not, and to formulate it in such a way that no statement is exempted 
from the demands of empiricism unless it is not only true but neces- 
sarily true. The distinction was formulated in its classical form, as 
the distinction between analytic and synthetic statements, by Kant, 
and until very recently has been accepted by most analytical philos- 
ophers. Kant’s distinction, roughly, is between statements that 
have factual content and statements that have none. Synthetic 
statements are about the world of extra-linguistic fact, and are 
true or false according to whether they do or do not correspond 
to that world. Analytic statements, on the other hand, say nothing 
about the world, but are true simply on the basis of the meanings 
of their constituent terms. The necessity of logical and math- 
ematical statements is a purely formal necessity, residing ultimately 
in the amenability of such statements to transformation into purely 
trifling statements of the form ‘‘ All A is A’’ and ‘‘No A is not A.”’ 
Empiricists thus had it both ways: they could say both that math- 
ematical statements are necessary and that there is no necessity 
in the world. 

What is wrong with all this, it now turns out, is that the 
analytic-synthetic distinction can be maintained in the way it has 
to be maintained, if it is to serve its purpose, only within certain 
rigorously defined contexts. The distinction may be drawn in 
different ways within different contexts, so that a statement without 
factual content in one context may be loaded in another, and a 
statement analytically true in one context may be not only non- 
analytic but false in another. To assume that some particular 
version of the distinction is the distinction is to assume that the 


influential, in fact, has proclaimed that the unit of empirical significance is 
nothing less than the whole of the language of science. The assumption is that 
no scientific statement can be put to the test without implicitly putting every 
other scientific statement to the test also. But consideration of scientific prac 
tice indicates that some, not all, additional statements are put to the test. The 
unit of significance is neither the isolated statement nor the conjunction of all 
statements. It is a limited context of statements. 
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context within which that distinction occurs is the context—and we 
are back to holism. Because empiricists cannot engage in the 
analysis of knowledge into its simple elements without drawing this 
distinction that can be drawn only within contexts, the whole pro- 
gram of analytical philosophy becomes relative to context. This is 
a second aspect of the contextualization of analytical philosophy. 

That analytical philosophy should be veering in the direction of 
contextualism is, of course, in itself the strongest indication that 
the gap between Dewey and the analytical philosophers is diminish- 
ing. Among other things, the shift obviates the most important 
objection Dewey had to the analytical movement; in his own words, 
‘‘neglect of context is the greatest single disaster which philosophic 
thinking can incur.’’ What I want to do in the time remaining to 
me is discuss briefly some of the observable and predictable by- 
products of this contextualization, in the belief that the discussion 
will dramatize the enormity of the development and suggest how 
the philosophy of Dewey may be moving back into the center of 
the philosophic arena. 

One of these by-products is the emergence of an explicitly 
pragmatic outlook in analytical philosophy. It comes about this 
way: When the unit of empirical significance, which is the vehicle 
for linking men’s conceptual knowledge with their sensory experi- 
ence, was thought to be the term or the statement, the test of the 
significance of any item of knowledge was clear in principle, how- 
ever difficult in practice. The test is simply to find the experiences, 
if any, to which the item of knowledge corresponds. But when the 
unit of significance is taken to be a context the difficulties are of a 
higher order. Specification of the kinds of experiences that would 
lead one to accept or reject an entire context is a complicated pro- 
cedure, governed by no easily applied criteria. Furthermore, any 
such specification must be inconclusive, because there is always 
room within a context for fudging—fudging, for example, with 
respect to which of the member statements of a context are to be 
compared directly with experience. The result is that empiricists 
are beginning to talk about additional criteria for the determination 
of empirical significance, criteria such as economy, fertility, inter- 
connectedness, explanatory power, and clarity and _ precision. 
These are pragmatic, or instrumental, criteria, and this is why I 
speak of a pragmatic outlook on the part of analytical philosophers. 

Another by-product of the current development involves the 
relation between science and philosophy. When the early an- 
alytical philosophers of this century rebelled against Bradley they 
did not, most of them, go so far as to repudiate the sharp break he 
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had effected between science and philosophy, particularly between 
psychology and philosophy. The two are entirely distinct dis- 
ciplines from the standpoint of analytical philosophy, and this is 
one of the constant sources of friction between this philosophy and 
Dewey’s. The principle of continuity suggests a continuity of 
intellectual activities embracing both philosophy and science, and 
though Dewey’s ideas about continuity did not—because they could 
not—force him to reject all distinctions, they did lead to the re- 
jection of this one. 

On the analytical side, two considerations suggested the view- 
point from which Dewey’s failure to distinguish radically between 
philosophy and science was professionally embarrassing. One of 
these involves the distinction between analytic and synthetic state- 
ments. The other consideration is that one of the tasks of the 
philosopher is the justification of science through justification of 
the inductive method that is the buckbone of science. Failure to 
distinguish between science and philosophy can, in light of this 
consideration, lead only to circularity of the most abhorrent kind, 
and circularity, of any kind, interferes with the felt need for ab- 
solute starting-points. This argument, seldom made entirely ex- 
plicit, I have called the ‘‘can’t-get-started’’ argument—it is im- 
possible that philosophy be in any way dependent on science, 
because, science being dependent on philosophy, how could either 
get started? In addition to the circularity bugaboo and the can’t- 
get-started argument, the desire to preserve philosophy against the 
inroads of science is bolstered by a state of mind which my colleague 
at Ohio State, Mr. J. S. Minas, has called the unemployment phobia. 

But strange things happen to these arguments when philosophy 
is contextualized. Any justification for science that philosophy is 
called on to give must then be relative to some context or other; 
there can be no absolute justification. But then science may be 
dependent on philosophy in some contexts while in others the de- 
pendency will be reversed. Circularity is avoidable within any 
particular context, but it is not avoidable in an absolute sense, and 
as for getting started, all we can say about science and philosophy 
is that they are here. The fact is that underlying the can’t-get- 
started argument is the analyst’s fear, not that science or philosophy 
cannot get started, but that his own analysis will never get off 
the ground. 

The support given to the distinction between science and philos- 
ophy by the analytic-synthetic distinction relates to the belief that 
the sole task of philosophy is the analysis of concepts. When a 
concept is analyzed, some part of the meaning of the concept is 
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isolated, and the result, if we confine ourselves for the sake of the 
discussion to a subject-predicate logic, is a proposition whose sub- 
ject is the concept being analyzed and whose predicate is the part 
of the meaning of the concept that has been isolated. This proposi- 
tion, finally—say, the proposition that every substance is a sub- 
stratum—is analytic. It says nothing at all about the extralin- 
guistic world but, like the proposition that all cats are animals, is 
true ‘‘by definition’’ or, more accurately, ‘‘by analysis.’’ And it 
is this characteristic of philosophy—of eventuating in statements 
that are factually empty but formally necessary—that has been 
thought to distinguish it irrevocably from science. Any blow to 
the prestige of the analytic-synthetic distinction is, in view of this 
argument, a blow to the prestige of the distinction between science 
and philosophy. ‘On two important counts, therefore, analytical 
philosophy is being deprived of one of its distinctive features, and 
in the process is being carried closer to Dewey. 

A third by-product of the present contextualization of analytical 
philosophy involves another distinction, and is in some ways a 
corollary of the second. In seeking a criterion for empirical sig- 
nificance, a pervasive motivation of empiricists has been the desire 
to find a way of excluding metaphysical statements from the area 
of meaningful discourse. That empiricists have never been able 
to frame a criterion that would brand all and only metaphysical 
statements as meaningless has not deterred them from the chase. 
But what should deter them is the realization that all they can ever 
be entitled to say about a statement is that it is meaningless within 
some specified context. And that a statement—say, ‘‘The Absolute 
is perfect’’—should be meaningless within a context is no guarantee 
of its meaninglessness within any other context. The anti-meta- 
physical bias of analytical philosophers will—and in certain re- 
spects should—linger. But it ought to be accompanied in the 
future by the sobering belief that nonsense in philosophy can be 
avoided not by any built-in machinery but only by the continual 
effort of responsible philosophers. 

I want to conclude with a few remarks about experience, the 
heart both of Dewey’s philosophy and of contemporary analytical 
philosophies. There is no better illustration of the gulf that has 
separated Dewey’s philosophy from these others than their respec- 
tive conceptions of experience; and it is therefore all the more 
significant that the theoretic differences underlying this gulf are 
disappearing. Analytical philosophers are concerned with experi- 
ence because the program of empiricism requires that human knowl- 
edge be anchored firmly in experience. And the demands imposed 
on the end-result—on knowledge as rationally reconstructed—are in 
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turn imposed on experience. One of these demands is for certainty 
—hence the indubitability of the experiences which are to provide 
the anchorage. Another of these demands is freedom from non- 
cognitive elements; the kind of knowledge that is wanted must be 
‘‘pure’’ in the sense of being unsullied by such inhibiters of genuine 
knowledge as elements of value. At the level of sophisticated 
thought, this demand for purity is reflected in the insistence that 
science and philosophy be free of human values and of metaphysics. 
At a more primitive level, the demand is that the experiences that 
secure our knowledge be value-free. 

For the analytical philosopher the guarantee of both require- 
ments—the requirement of indubitability and the requirement of 
cognitive purity—must lie in the extreme primitiveness of the 
experiences. They must not have been affected in any way by the 
fact that they are human experiences. And getting to these experi- 
ences without ruining them as potential anchoring-points for knowl- 
edge requires, therefore, the sort of perceptual archaeology that 
empiricists are notorious for and that has led to the unearthing of 
that array of twilight artifacts beginning with Hume’s impressions 
and ending with the sense-data of Russell and Moore. 

There is no need to labor the contrast between this conception of 
human experience and Dewey’s. It is enough to recall that for 
Dewey experience is always contextual ; experience happens through 
the medium of situations, each with its dramatic unity, each per- 
vaded by the needs and values of that part of the situation that 
is doing the experiencing. What is to be noticed is that empiricism, 
with its new-found—and unsolicited—contextualism, cannot main- 
tain the intolerably narrow conception of human experience neces- 
sitated by the classical empiricist goal of an uncomplicated, easily 
traceable linkage between knowledge and experience. For one 
thing, experiences can be said to be indubitable only within those 
contexts in which they are primitive. For another, the breakdown 
of the differentiation between science and philosophy is bound 
sooner or later to lead to professional curiosity about contemporary 
psychology. When this happens, the analytical philosophers will 
find their new contextualism reinforced both by the fact that psy- 
chology abandoned atomism a long time ago, and by the psycho- 
logical discovery that there is no level of experience, perceptual or 
otherwise, that is free from so-called noncognitive factors. 

Whatever conception of experience may result from the changes 
presently occurring in empiricism, it can hardly avoid reflecting 
more faithfully the fuller and richer experience that is the point of 
departure for every philosophy. And that the experience of men 
and women is coming into its own again philosophically is, I think, 
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a fitting tribute to John Dewey on this occasion. He would cer- 
tainly rejoice in the rediscovery of 
that inclusive and pervasive context of experience in which philosophical think- 


ing must, for good or ill, take place, and without reference to which such 
thinking is in the end but a beating of wings in the void. 


ALAN PascH 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


JOHN DEWEY’S THEORY OF INQUIRY 


OHN Dewey’s Logic, The Theory of Inquiry,’ appeared in 

1938. The last sentence of its preface epitomizes the chief ob- 
jective of the book: ‘‘My best wishes as well as my hopes are with 
those who engage in the profoundly important work of bringing 
logical theory into accord with scientific practice, no matter how 
much their conclusions may differ in detail from those presented 
in this book.”’ 

Considering that scientific inquiry has to comply with the 
canons of logic, one might ask the question: How can the task 
of bringing logical theory into accord with scientific practice 
represent a serious problem? But this question is answered as 
soon as we realize that Dewey is concerned in his Logic with what 
he ealls ‘‘the ultimate subject-matter of logic,’’ that is, with the 
philosophical interpretations of logical forms and canons. Con- 
flicting interpretations of the nature of logie offered by the dif- 
ferent philosophical schools are integral parts of their respective 
theories of knowledge. Dewey’s point in criticizing these in- 
terpretations is that they are based on inadequate conceptions of 
knowledge and of inquiry. By establishing the meanings of these 
terms, and of other terms related to them, in conformity with 
their uses in science, we succeed in bringing logical theory into 
accord with scientific practice. This, then, is the enterprise on 
which Dewey embarks in his Logic. 

One of the fundamental philosophical issues with which he 
tinds himself confronted, is the problem of the relation between 
‘*knowledge’’ and ‘‘truth.’’ Does it make sense to speak of a truth 
that is not only unknown, but in principle unknowable to man? 
is the meaning of ‘‘truth’’ independent of and prior to that of 
‘‘knowledge’’? This problem has divided philosophers as soon 
as they engaged in systematic epistemological analysis. There 


‘ Henry Holt, New York, 1938. 
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is a long and winding road that connects Plato’s Theaetetus with 
Dewey’s Logic. The first milestone on this road is Aristotle’s 
treatment of the problem. His definition of truth and falsity 
reads: ‘‘To say of what is that it is not, or of what is not that 
it is, is false; while to say of what is that it is, or of what is not 
that it is not, is true.’’? This conception of truth has been en- 
dorsed by those philosophers who are classified as realists. Aris- 
totle traces back the meaning of ‘‘truth’’ to the all-comprehensive 
concept of being and derives the canons of logic from ontological 
principles. 

The realists’ interpretation of ‘‘truth’’ was contested on the 
ground that it makes the nature of truth unintelligible. This 
holds particularly for the truth of statements about the physical 
world. Philosophers of the various idealist schools declared that 
we must not take it for granted that our experiences of physical 
things resemble the things as they are in themselves. To state 
that a perception of blue must be caused by something that is blue 
in itself is no more reasonable than it would be to maintain that 
the pain which we experience in being pricked by a needle is in- 
herent in the needle. It is even illegitimate to apply the category 
of causality, or any other category, to things-in-themselves. We 
must not trespass the boundaries of experience in using the cate- 
gories. The conception of truth as conformity (correspondence) 
of propositions with things-in-themselves is therefore of no avail 
in an attempt to clarify the meaning of ‘‘scientific inquiry.’’ All 
attempts to establish an ontological foundation of science are fore- 
doomed to failure. 

By recognizing Dewey's endorsement of this conclusion we 
have made a first step toward determining the place of his theory 
of inquiry in the history of philosophy. We cannot understand 
his methodological teachings unless we bear constantly in mind that 
he rejects the correspondence theories of truth proposed by the 
realist schools of philosophy. 

Dewey is likewise opposed to the rationalists’ claim that em- 
pirical knowledge, which they contrast as merely probable with 
absolutely certain rational knowledge, must have an immutable 
basis which is provided by logic. This view is indeed one of the 
chief targets of his criticism. He never tires of driving home 
the point that the quest for certainty, for the immutable and in- 
dubitable, is incompatible with the acknowledgment of the auton- 
omy of the self-corrective process of scientific inquiry. 


2 Met. IV, 7, 1011 b. 
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The rationalist position had been attacked by British em- 
piricists, by David Hume, John Stuart Mill, Bertrand Russell. 
But Dewey makes it clear that their criticism does not penetrate 
to the core of the issue. They do not reject the demand for an 
indubitable foundation of science, but maintain that such a 
foundation is provided by the data of immediate experience. Sense 
data or introspective data, or both, are taken to yield the allegedly 
required absolute certainty. Dewey points out that this view is 
wrong, because it disregards the fact that knowledge is essentially 
contextual. Isolated sense data or introspective data are not ob- 
jects of knowledge; they acquire cognitive functions only when 
they are employed as signs of something beyond themselves. The 
conception of passively received data of experience leads to un- 
tenable dualistic doctrines which pretend that there is a cleavage 
between mind and matter. For the assumption of pure passivity 
requires an assumption of pure activity as its counterpart if we 
are to account for the organization of the data. 

Dewey’s contextualism is in some respects congenial with 
Hegel’s teachings. Recognition of this fact makes it all the more 
important to determine the substantial differences between the 
two doctrines. But this should not be done by misinterpreting 
Dewey’s naturalism as a monistic materialism, which may then be 
contrasted with Hegel’s monistic idealism. Dewey does not hold 
that the process of inquiry can be completely described in physical 
or biological terms; he only maintains that such terms enter into 
the description of this process, and that the general laws of physics 
and biology apply to the explanation of inquiry as well as to the 
explanation of any other human activity. He repudiates the doc- 
trines of materialists who would reduce human behavior to the 
““behavior of apes, amebae, or electrons and protons,’’ and declares 
that ‘‘man is naturally a being that lives in association with others 
in communities possessing language, and therefore enjoying a trans- 
mitted culture.’’ ¢ 


The preceding remarks were meant to convey a broad idea of 
some major epistemological problems which had to be explored by 
Dewey, and had been explored before by the great philosophers of 
the past, most thoroughly perhaps by Kant. Dewey’s references 
to Kant are frequently polemical, but the gulf that separates his 
Logic from Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason is not as wide and deep 
as it is usually supposed to be. Dewey’s objective of bringing 
logical theory into accord with scientific practice is in tune with 


8 Logic, p. 149. 
4 Logic, p. 19. 
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Kant’s aim to show how science, recognized as an established fact, 
is possible. Both philosophers are engaged in a clarification of 
the principles of scientific method and both reject the rationalist 
as well as the sensationalist interpretations of this method. They 
agree, moreover, in their finitism, which excludes the definition of 
human knowledge in terms of infinite knowledge, and they agree 
also in the re-interpretation of metaphysical tenets as regulative 
principles of inquiry. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason had, in fact, 
a strong impact on the thought of Charles Peirce, who laid the 
cornerstones of Dewey’s theory of inquiry. 

But Dewey’s analysis of science might seem to be diametrically 
opposed to Kant’s analysis in applying a genetic method, whereas 
Kant rejects any genetic approach to the theory of knowledge.* 
In considering this point we are confronted with the question 
whether the formulation of Dewey’s argument in genetic terms is 
essential for the attainment of his chief methodological conclusions. 
An affirmative answer is usually taken for granted, but I do not 
concur in this opinion, and shall presently develop my reasons for 
holding an opposite view. A brief outline of Dewey’s conception 
of inquiry will bring the issue into sharp focus. 


II 


Traditional epistemologies draw a dividing line between theory 
and practice, between inquiry, conceived as a purely mental phe- 
nomenon, and overt action, which involves movements of the body 
and brings about changes in the external world. This division is, 
in Dewey’s view, untenable because it fails to take account of the 
fact that every inquiry consists of operations, either with ex- 
istential objects in the strict sense, as in experiments, or with 
symbols, as in mathematics. 

An inquiry is, like any other action, the transformation of a 
given situation. It is therefore appropriate for a theory of inquiry 
to establish first the general properties of human actions, and to 
determine then, within this general frame, the specific traits of 
inquiry. Human actions are instigated by the desire to attain a 
state of greater satisfaction. The end of an action is, accordingly, 
the transformation of a less satisfactory situation into one that is 
more satisfactory. The plan of action is an anticipation of the 
means to be employed in the promotion of this end. Each part 
of the action is united with the other parts in a concerted contribu- 
tion to the given end; no single operation can be fully understood, 
if we fail to determine its place and function in the whole series 
of operations. 


5 Kant was, however, not quite insistent in this respect. 
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Operations that were found successful, i.e., productive of the 
desired effects, are repeated in similar situations. It comes to the 
formation of habits, and these habits may be explicitly formulated 
and instituted as prescriptions. One speaks in such cases of 
established methods in a certain sphere of activity, for instance, 
of methods of farming. Any method is liable to be altered when 
different ways of acting turn out to be more successful. 

These general observations may now be applied to inquiry. 
The undesirable quality of a situation, which inquiry seeks to 
eliminate, is its doubtfulness, or indeterminateness. Recognition 
of the indeterminateness of a given situation with respect to a 
specific issue is therefore the starting point of any inquiry. The 
situation must be adjudged to be problematic, and the nature of 
the problem must be clearly grasped. 

By instituting a problem we outline a plan of action. This 
plan is then carried out by actually creating the conditions that 
are required for the solution of the problem. Like any other plan 
of action, the initial plan of inquiry may have to be substantially 
modified in the course of this process. The inquiry comes to a 
successful close when the problem is solved by transforming the 
indeterminate situation into a determinate situation, that is, into 
a situation where there is no longer need for doubt. In solving a 
problem we add to our knowledge. ‘‘That which satisfactorily 
terminates inquiry is, by definition, knowledge; it is knowledge 
because it is the appropriate close of inquiry.’’* Considering the 
ambiguity of the word ‘‘knowledge’’ Dewey prefers to use instead 
the words ‘‘warranted assertibility.’’ 

The methods and canons of inquiry with which logic is eon- 
cerned, emerge from successful habits of inquiry, when these habits 
are formulated. Rules of inquiry are not ultimately established, 
but continually on probation. Like technological rules, they are 
changed if they fall short of the expected success. This holds for 
the rules of deductive logic as well as for those of inductive logic. 
and of methodology in general. 

It is one of Dewey’s cardinal points that deductive logie must 
not be severed from methodology. The larger part of his great 
work is indeed an analysis of the operational significance of de- 
ductive logic in factual inquiry. But our attention will be focused 
upon Dewey’s analysis of empirical procedure in the strict sense. 

The leitmotif of Dewey’s theory of inquiry is the vindication 
of his thesis that scientific procedure is autonomous, that the forms 
and canons of logie need not and cannot be justified by a prion 


6 Logic, p. 8. 
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principles fixed antecedently to inquiry. ‘‘The theory, in sum- 
mary form, is that all logical forms (with their characteristic 
properties) arise within the operation of inquiry and are concerned 
with control of inquiry so that it may yield warranted assertions. 
This conception implies much more than that logical forms are 
disclosed or come to light when we reflect upon processes of inquiry 
that are in use. Of course it means that; but it also means that the 
forms originate in operations of inquiry. To employ a convenient 
expression, it means that while inquiry into inquiry is the causa 
cognoscendi of logical forms, primary inquiry is itself causa essendi 
of the forms which inquiry into inquiry discloses.’’* 

Dewey’s point is, accordingly, that logical theory is established 
by scientific practice. He associates the idea of scientific practice 
with the idea of progress, and emphasizes the function of logical 
canons as guiding principles in the ongoing process of inquiry. 
But he is, of course, fully aware of the fact that the canons are also 
standards (norms) of scientific criticism. Any norm may be 
viewed either from the angle of an agent to whom it is addressed, or 
from the angle of a critic who has to judge whether or not the 
norm has been complied with in a particular case. 

This observation leads us to the core of our argument. Sci- 
entifie criticism is an integral part of scientific inquiry. In stipu- 
lating the objectivity of scientific knowledge, and in repudiating 
arbitrariness and bias in the conduct of research, we imply that 
every step in inquiry, every change in the body of knowledge or in 
established methods, is subject to scientific criticism. In Dewey’s 
own words: ‘‘Inquiry in order to be inquiry in the complete sense 
has to satisfy certain conditions that are capable of formal state- 
ment. To engage in an inquiry is like entering into a contract. 
It commits the inquirer to observance of certain conditions. A 
stipulation is a statement of conditions that are agreed to in the 
conduct of some affair. The stipulations involved are first implicit 
in the undertaking of inquiry. As they are formally acknowledged 
(formulated) they become logical forms of various degrees of 
generality. They make definite what is involved in a demand. 
Every demand is a request, but not every request is a postulate. 
For a postulate involves the assumption of responsibilities. The re- 
sponsibilities that are assumed are stated in stipulations. They 
involve readiness to act in certain specified ways.’’ * 

What Dewey calls ‘‘inquiry in the complete sense’’ is, in my 
view, the ideal of inquiry as implied in the fundamental postulate 
of scientific objectivity. It would be inconsistent to emphasize the 


7 Logic, pp. 3-4. 
8 Logic, p. 16. 
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objectivity of science, and to state at the same time that the estab- 
lishment of unambiguous standards of warranted assertibility is 
impossible in any given instance. 

Consider the following example: The biologist A declares that 
the outcome of his experiment warrants the assertion that acquired 
skills are transmitted to the offspring. The biologist B contests 
this statement. He does not question the correctness of A’s ex- 
perimental findings, but he denies that the just mentioned general 
assertion can be inferred from it. This controversy is a logical 
issue ; the question is whether A’s inference from his experimental 
findings conforms with presupposed rules of induction. Now it 
may well be the case that our two scientists disagree about the 
rules of induction, and that this is the reason why they are unable 
to settle their issue. But one cannot state that the issue is in 
principle undecidable without compromising the claim of scientific 
objectivity. We cannot dispose of the ideal of clear thinking by 
pointing to the fact of confused thinking. People do think in- 
consistently, but this does not affect the principle of non-contra- 
diction. 

An apparently unanswerable question of scientific criticism 
represents a challenge to make explicit the implicitly presupposed 
standards of scientific criticism. 

But a process of explication (clarification) is not adequately 
characterized by calling it a formulation of habits of inquiry. To 
be logically implied in an ideal, or a postulate, is one thing; to be 
included in habits of observable behavior is something different. 
Even the habits of the most eminent scientist are bound to fall 
short of the ideal of perfect clarity in inquiry. But every scientist 
acknowledges this ideal by submitting his methods of inquiry and 
his results to the critical judgments of his fellow-scientists. The 
interpretations of methodological and ethical principles as habits 
of thinking or acting which we find in empiricist doctrines are a 
sort of counterpart to the rationalist doctrines of innate ideas. 
They treat ideals as biological or psychological facts. David Hume 
did not work upon a virgin soil when he accorded these interpreta- 
tions a central place in his philosophy, but his view dominated 
pertinent discussions, until Darwin’s work permitted the integra- 
tion of the theory of habits into a general theory of evolution. 

The crucial defect of Hume’s procedure is that he does not 
earry the logical analysis of cognitive experience far enough before 
he turns to an explanation of habits of belief. He fails to realize, 
for instance,—what Leibniz before him and Kant after him did 
realize—that reference to causality is implied in the establishment 
of an objective temporal order. 
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Dewey penetrates much deeper than Hume, but the full im- 
port of his methodological analysis is beclouded by the connection 
of this analysis with a biological theory of habits. We sever this 
connection by re-interpreting the methodological conclusions at 
which Dewey arrives through his description of the pattern of 
inquiry, as postulates of scientific criticism. I shall confine myself 
to a very brief outline of this attempt. 

Let us first consider Dewey’s distinction between indeterminate 
situations and determinate situations. We have an indeterminate 
situation with respect to a given question if the established state 
of knowledge does not provide a warranted answer to this ques- 
tion; in the opposite case we have a determinate situation. This 
is the methodologically relevant sense of the two terms; inde- 
terminate situations represent unsolved problems. A strict di- 
vision between questions which can, and questions which cannot 
be settled on the basis of existing knowledge, is postulated in sci- 
entific criticism. This postulate implies the ideal of a precisely 
determined state of science at any given time. The actual knowl- 
edge of any particular person is not referred to in methodological 
analysis. 

The transformation of an indeterminate situation into a de- 
terminate situation is accomplished by a chain of steps which are 
supposed to be in conformity with given rules of procedure. This 
is to say that rules are postulated which permit critical appraisals 
of each step. The logician is not concerned with the temporal 
sequence of the steps, qua temporal, but only with the formal 
structure of the sequence. The ‘‘dependence’’ of subsequent steps 
upon preceding steps is from his point of view not causal de- 
pendence, but logical dependence. The changes in the body of 
knowledge brought about by earlier steps are taken for granted 
in judging the correctness of subsequent steps. An analogy with 
the process of counting in its relation to arithmetic will elucidate 
this point. In describing this process we may say that the assign- 
ment of the number 5 to an object occurs later than the assignment 
of the number 2, or that the previous assignment of the number 2 
is a necessary condition for the assignment of the number 5. But 
the corresponding mathematical proposition ‘‘5 implies 2’’ does 
not contain any reference to time or causality. 

Teleological terms are, therefore, excluded as well; for the 
relation between means and ends is a causal relation. In the de- 
scription of inquiry as a purposive human activity we may prop- 
erly speak of the contribution of a certain step in inquiry to the 
solution of the given problem, and of the functional, or operational, 
interdependence of the different steps. But such terms have no 
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place in an analysis of the formal structure of inquiry, with which 
logic is concerned. 

Changes in the rules (methods) of procedure are likewise sub- 
ject to scientific criticism. This implies the postulation of rules of 
a second order by which we may judge the correctness of changes 
in rules of the first order. Dewey states that the rules of inquiry 
originate within inquiry and that their retention depends upon 
their success. But here again we must bear in mind that the 
logician is not concerned with the process of inquiry qua temporal, 
but only with its formal structure; that is, with the different types 
of methodological terms and canons and their interrelations. The 
eriteria for the distinction between successful methods and un- 
successful methods of inquiry must be established within the system 
of rules of inquiry. Otherwise we should not have an autonomous 
scientific procedure. Success in inquiry is largely determined by 
observational tests. The rules pertaining to these tests are there- 
fore particularly important. 


Ifl 


I have tried to make it clear that the aim of bringing logical 
theory into accord with scientific practice implies the objective 
of making explicit the standards (rules) of scientific criticism. 


These standards need not be identical in different fields of in- 
quiry, and in each field they are liable to be altered at different 
stages of scientific progress. But the various systems of rules 
have a common formal structure. Such terms as ‘‘knowledge,’’ 
‘*method,’’ ‘‘problem,’’ ‘‘explanation,’’ ‘‘probability,’’ ‘‘induc- 
tion’’ are supposed to be significant for any domain and any stage 
of inquiry; and they have to be clearly defined. This involves 
a formulation of the principles which are essential for scientific 
inquiry as such, for instance the principle of the reversibility of 
every scientific result. 

Dewey has made great strides in this direction by excluding 
from his theory any reference to transcendent truth, to immediate 
experience as a source of indubitable knowledge, and to an in- 
finite totality of knowledge. This is a remarkable philosophical 
achievement. 

The last-mentioned point is particularly important in comparing 
Dewey’s theory of inquiry with the epistemological doctrines of 
absolute idealism as developed by Hegel and Bradley. Dewey’s 
interpretation of knowledge is, in contrast with their interpreta- 
tions, strictly finitistic. The potentially endless self-corrective 
procedure of science—the ‘‘continuum of inquiry’’—is composed of 
well-determined specific inquiries, each of which has to be treated 
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by the logician as a self-contained unit. There is a definite 
terminus a quo for each inquiry: the instituted problem ; and there 
is a definite terminus ad quem: the solution of the problem repre- 
sented by a warranted assertion. This definiteness is not impaired 
by the fact that any assertion may have to be eliminated from the 
body of knowledge if it fails to pass subsequent tests. To state 
that no scientific result is indubitably established is not to declare 
that scientific problems cannot be solved. 

Should Dewey’s insistence upon the reversibility of every sci- 
entific result be taken to imply that he does not believe in truth? 
People who make statements to this effect reveal thereby that they 
have not come to grips with the philosophical problem of clarifying 
the meaning of ‘‘truth.’’ We have to ask: ‘‘What is it that we 
believe in when we believe in the truth of an assertion ?’’ 

When Peter expresses his belief in Paul’s integrity, he means 
to say that Paul’s integrity would prove itself in all temptations 
to which he may be exposed. Similarly when we express our 
belief in the truth of any assertion, we mean that this assertion 
would be confirmed by all tests to which it might be subjected. 
And to believe in truth in general is to believe that there are as- 
sertions that would stand up under all conceivable tests. This is 


to say that ‘‘truth’’ has to be defined in terms of possible knowl- 
edge, but it is not to say that knowledge makes truth, as Dewey has 
been frequently supposed to maintain. As a matter of fact he 
endorses Charles Peirce’s conception of truth. 

I shall quote the pertinent footnote in Dewey’s Logic (p. 345). 


The best definition of truth from the logical standpoint which is known to me 
is that of Peirce: ‘‘ The opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by 
all who investigate is what we mean by the truth, and the object represented 
by this opinion is the real.’’ . . . A more complicated (and more suggestive) 
statement is the following: ‘‘Truth is that concordance of an abstract state- 
ment with the ideal limit towards which endless investigation would tend to 
bring scientific belief, which concordance the abstract statement may possess 
by virtue of the confession of its inaccuracy and one-sidedness, and this con- 
fession is an essential ingredient of truth.’’ 9 


The conception of truth as an ideal of inquiry need not be as- 
sociated with the belief in a pre-established perfectly rational 
world. Dewey rejects the claim that scientific inquiry must be 
based upon this belief. ‘‘The working scientific truth,’’ he writes, 
‘"is the belief that concern for objective continual inquiry with 
assiduity and courage in its performance, is capable of becoming 
habitual with an ever-increasing number of human beings. The 


® Logic. The two quotations are from Peiree, C. S., Collected Papers, 
Vol. V, pp. 268 and 394 f. 
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idea that the faith of science is a belief that the world is already 
in itself completely rational is not so much inspiration to work as it 
is a justification for acquiescence.’ ?° 

But now you may ask: Are not the questions concerning the 
meanings of ‘‘knowledge’’ and ‘‘truth,’’ and the persistent doctrinal 
controversies between realists and idealists, rationalists and em- 
piricists, between monists, dualists, and pluralists, merely verbal 
issues that are devoid of major significance for anybody except a 
few ivory tower philosophers? And if this be the case, how can 
it be explained that one of the foremost educators of our time, that 
a man who is so passionately concerned with the social and political 
conditions of mankind should take such pains in dealing with these 
issues ? 

It seems to me that the first question has to be answered in the 
negative which would eliminate the second one. While I cannot 
here develop my reasons for rejecting the attractive view that 
philosophy is but the systematic misuse of a terminology invented 
for this very purpose, I may refer to what has been said before 
about different degrees of clarity, and the ideal of perfect clarity 
postulated in scientific criticism. 

It goes without saying that Dewey is very far from endorsing 
Aristotle’s claim that the pursuit of clarity for its own sake is the 
highest form of human activity, but he is also far from minimizing 
the significance of clear thinking for social and political progress." 

In studying his works on ethics, politics, and education, one is 
impressed by the strength of his conviction that a society in which 
freedom and order are happily blended cannot be established and 
sustained unless discussion of all important public issues is con- 
stantly kept alive. This involves the recognition of common stand- 
ards for the appraisal of beliefs and actions. To clarify these 
standards is to promote mutual understanding and codperation 
among men. 


Feuix KAUFMANN * 


10 Logic, p. 532. 

11 Cp. particularly ‘‘ Experience, Knowledge and Value: A Rejoinder,’’ in 
The Philosophy of John Dewey (Vol. I of The Library of Living Philosophers), 
ed. by P. A. Schilpp, Evanston, 1939, and Knowing and the Known, by John 
Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Beacon Press, Boston, 1949. 

* Late Professor of Philosophy, Graduate Faculty, New School for Social 
Research, New York. This paper was written in August, 1949, in connection 
with the observance of Dewey’s 90th birthday, but was delivered in a form in 
which the major part of the critical analysis was omitted. The foregoing 
version was presented to this JouRNAL by Dr. Else Kaufmann and George 
Kaufmann and has not previously been published. 
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Religion and Culture: Essays in Honor of Paul Tillich. Edited by 
Walter Leibrecht. New York: Harper and Brothers [1959]. 
xi, 399 pp. $7.50. 


This volume succeeds in honoring the Harvard philosopher and 
theologian in three ways. The thirty-page bibliography certainly 
calls attention to the tremendous productivity of Professor Tillich 
and provides the reader with a valuable reference tool. Then there 
is the introductory article by Editor Walter Leibrecht on ‘‘The Life 
and Mind of Paul Tillich’’ which, although it is short on critical 
evaluation, can stand on a par with the earlier survey by James 
Luther Adams in The Protestant Era. Finally, there is the wide 
field over which the twenty-five essays range—psychological, cul- 
tural, historical, and linguistic, as well as ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical—which corresponds to Tillich’s own diverse interests. This 
last fact makes the book impossible to review without some selec- 
tivity. For the most part we shall restrict our attention to a few of 
the essays which honor Tillich by seeking indirectly at least to 
develop or delimit some of his own seminal ideas. 

Leibrecht’s essay reminds us that Tillich’s efforts in philosophy 
center in an existentialist ontology, with the question of the being 
and meaning of one’s own life. With this anthropology he has 
tried to correlate ‘‘answers’’ which come from a Christian and 
humanistic conviction. Leibrecht declares that here we have a 
thinker who ‘‘stands forth as the theologian for Everyman in the 
predicament of his existence’ (p. 10). Wilhelm Pauck (‘‘Theol- 
ogy in the Life of Contemporary American Protestantism’’), how- 
ever, doubts whether ‘‘Everyman’’ includes the average church- 
goer. Apparently Americans are not sufficiently conscious of their 
spiritual ‘‘predicament,’’ are not being challenged by thought- 
provoking sermons, and have too many concerns beside their ‘‘ul- 
timate concern.’’ Both writers would seem to agree that Tillich 
belongs with the great synthesizers of Greek wisdom and Christian 
faith. As Leibrecht puts it, ‘‘he is one of the few great men in our 
age who have the courage to venture beyond prophetic criticism and 
existential analysis and to forge a new synthesis and therewith 
provide a new possibility for creative action’’ (p. 27). 

One of the contributors who is anxious to help Tillich ‘‘trim the 
lamps of his ultimate concern’’ (to borrow a phrase from Stanley 
Hopper’s ‘‘Kierkegaardian Crotchet,’’ p. 100) is Charles Harts- 
horne. In his ‘‘A Philosopher’s Assessment of Christianity’’ he 
pushes the idea that God is ‘‘process-itself’’ conditioned by the 
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ereaturely contingencies included in ‘‘Process.’’ Over against 
Tillich’s stress on the dynamic majesty of God as the ‘‘uncondi- 
tioned,’’ Hartshorne reasons that if God is going to be the ultimate 
concern for man, he must be the ‘‘all-inclusive reality.’’ Christian- 
ity thus becomes a form of pantheism, he admits, in which the divine 
reality is said to include all things. God has to be ‘‘supremely 
passive’’ as well as active in order to respond to human prayers and 
to human suffering. Hartshorne’s purpose in thus ‘‘conditioning”’ 
or limiting God is to meet the old problem of evil. On this score 
he is apparently not able to make use of Tillich’s concept of the 
Fall and of the consequent distinction between the ‘‘essential 
being’’ and the ‘‘disrupted existence’’ of man. Whether Harts- 
horne’s ‘‘pantheism’’ includes the presupposition of a metaphys- 
ical All or whether he is simply saying that God is ‘‘all’’ for the 
religious person—the all-inclusive object of valuation and devo- 
tional interest—is not made clear in the essay. While Tillich’s 
ontology of God as Being-itself (to which we return in a moment) 
might seem to belong to the first alternative, in the main Tillich 
stresses the second option. As Karl Loewith expresses it (‘‘ Knowl- 
edge and Faith: From the Pre-Socraties to Heidegger’’), to believe 
in, as opposed to believing about, someone means ‘‘to turn uncondi- 
tionally to him, to have full trust in him, to expect everything from 
him’’ (p. 207). But Loewith’s emphasis raises quite a different 
problem, a problem for the philosopher who wishes to participate in 
a faith: he can no longer philosophize because philosophy implies 
seeking and doubting. It is perhaps to meet this paradox that 
Tillich sees a fundamental interplay between believing and doubting 
and a fundamental danger in over-departmentalizing religion and 
philosophy. 

Certainly oné ‘of the most insightful chapters in this collection 
is Yoshinori Takeuchi’s ‘‘Buddhism and Existentialism: The Di- 
alogue between Oriental and Occidental Thought.’’ The dialogue 
deals chiefly with the concepts of being, non-being, and being-itself 
as developed by Tillich and the Japanese Buddhists. Western 
thought has been concerned with ‘‘being,’’ says Takeuchi, and 
Eastern thought with ‘‘nothingness.’’ His argument is that this 
‘‘nothingness’’ is not just ‘‘nothing at all,’’ nor is it a ‘‘not-yet- 
being’’ resisting and preventing becoming (Platonism), nor even 
the power of ‘‘annihilating nothingness’’ threatening man’s exist- 
ence and meaning (Heidegger, Sartre). Rather, nothingness in 
Eastern thought is closer to the dialectical negativity which Bohme, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Tillich locate in God, the Ground of all being. 
Buddhism pictures such a ‘‘thorough-going negativity that the very 
negation turns itself into the most positive activity’’ (p. 292). 
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Existentialism’s ‘‘annihilating nothingness’’ is only the negative 
side of the total dialectical process. Beyond it is ‘‘absolute nega- 
tivity.’’ However, the Buddhist, like the existentialist, reflects 
religiously and with anxiety on the transience of life, the threat of 
non-being and meaninglessness. Over against this Tillich and 
Takeuchi agree in proposing that ‘‘God is at once Being-itself and 
Absolute nothingness. As Being-itself infinitely transcending every 
finite being, so Absolute Nothingness transcends [and includes] 
mere non-being’’ (p. 302). While Tillich would perhaps not agree 
that ‘‘ Being-itself’’ is a kind of ‘‘container that contains the lower 
dimensions within it,’’ a ‘‘whole of wholes’ (pp. 314, 315), 
Takeuchi’s essay succeeds in reminding us of the affinity between 
the language of Schelling and Tillich and that of Buddhism. The 
affinity even carries over in part to Takeuchi’s liberalized program 
for Buddhism: the call for the renunciation of the propensity to- 
ward evil and the seeking for rebirth or transmigration in a 
symbolic sense. The doctrine of ‘‘eternal return,’’ for example, 
Takeuchi understands mythologically rather than in its popular 
and more fatalistic sense. In fact, it is most interesting to note the 
parallel understanding of myths and symbols in the two theologies. 
As the Japanese philosopher puts it, myth is a ‘‘springboard: our 
religious existence first takes a firm stand on this, in the assurance 
that, leaping from it, we may plunge into the bliss of salvation and 
emancipation’’ (p. 308). He even speaks of the awakening of man 
to ‘‘new self or New Being’’ as the streams of religion flow out 
through these ‘‘mythological wadies.’’ ? 

Several other contributors take up the function of religious 
myths, especially in relationship to the claim of Christianity to be 
a historical religion. Gustave Weigel (‘‘Myth, Symbol and Anal- 
ogy’’) discusses the rival hermeneutical orientations stemming from 
the symbolic-allegorical approach of Clement and Origen and the 
more literal emphasis of the Antiochian school. The latter was not 
a ‘‘puerile literalism,’’ says Weigel, but an honest attempt to 
‘*transpose the kerygma and didache into simple intelligible prop- 
ositions in the light of common logic and the philosophic assump- 
tions of their times’’ (p. 120). It is this approach which developed 
into a modern historical-literary or contextual method. Weigel 


1Thus Takeuchi opposes the de-mythologizing efforts of contemporary 
Japanese scholars much as Tillich shows his dissatisfaction with Bultmann by 
trying to ‘‘save’’ the symbolic meaning of many myths. (Rudolf Bultmann’s 
ideas on ‘‘ Preaching: Genuine and Secularized’’ are contained in this volume.) 

Takeuchi does seem to return to a literal view of transmigration to support 
his Buddhist ethics of the farmer who accepts the fact that he has been robbed 
as punishment for something he has done to the robber in a previous existence. 
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objects to Bultmann’s efforts to de-mythologize religious literature 
as a hermeneutical loss of nerve. He would agree with Tillich that 
myths are clusters of symbols some of which may be valid and essen- 
tial for talking about God and eternity. However, Weigel feels 
that the real ‘‘difficulty vexing the existentialist theologians con- 
cerns not the mythos,’’ in the sense of the image-evoking power, 
‘*but the logos of the Bible’’ (p. 123). Writers like Niebuhr and 
Tillich appeal to the ‘‘permanently valid myths’’ such as creation, 
fall, resurrection, and the coming kingdom of God, but they pay the 
price of Kierkegaard, says Weigel, for whom the historical had only 
probability value rather than providing a basis for ‘‘ultimate con- 
eern.’’ The result has been that ‘‘the historical concreteness of the 
Biblical accounts, patent to any reader, is swallowed up into a 
trans-historical awareness of existence. . . . The symbolists make 
much of the meaning of history, but as theologians they ignore on 
principle any historiographic validity of the Bible’’ (p. 125). 
Weigel, of course, is not proposing that we test the historical asser- 
tions of scripture by the canons of Bernheim, but rather he is 
urging that they be understood by the ‘‘modes and styles of the 
past and according to the theological purposes ‘of the authors’ 
(p. 130). The net result of Weigel’s up-dated Thomistic hermeneu- 
tics is that he wants to say, for example, not only that resurrection 
means that the man of faith rises above death, but that the doctrine 
implies as well a genuine historical claim. 

Church historian Georges Florovsky (‘‘The Predicament of the 
Christian Historian’’), on the other hand, recognizes that the 
‘‘existentialist’’ does have a point. As Tillich and Collingwood 
would emphasize, historians are mainly concerned with human 
history and with its ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘significance.’’ It is further 
urged that the historian’s method requires some kind of ‘‘identifica- 
tion’’ or ‘‘participation’’ with historical persons. The net result 
for Florovsky is that all ‘‘historical knowledge is, and must be, an 
existential knowledge,’’ and this fact in turn makes the ‘‘study of 
spirit’? fundamentally different from the ‘‘study of nature’’ (p. 
150). I personally feel that this way of setting things up generates 
more ‘‘predicaments’’ than are necessary for the historian whether 
Christian or not, but space forbids arguing the point.? Fortu- 
nately, Florovsky goes on to insist that there can be no writing of 
history without a ‘‘retrospective perspective,’’ an inquiry ‘‘at a 
distance’’ into ‘‘what actually happened’’ (p. 151). It is the his- 
torian’s perspective, he argues, which makes possible the creation of 


2See the reviewer’s Columbia University doctoral dissertation, Paul 
Tillich’s Interpretation of History, University Microfilm Service, 1959. 
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interpretative schemes and ‘‘transforming visions’’ of a past. If 
such interpretative generalizations are taken as provisional and 
hypothetical, then new perspectives may be added with consequent 
new understandings of the past. The writer recommends that 
students of the past remain ‘‘responsive to the whole amplitude of 
human concerns’’ and commitments—including some judgment con- 
cerning Christ, Christianity, and the church. Florovsky obviously 
finds there ‘‘history of salvation,’’ the ‘‘beginning,’’ ‘‘center,’’ and 
‘“end’’ of history. For someone else it may be a hypothesis, one 
perspective. Even so, the non-Christian historian, Florovsky 
argues, must pay attention to this perspective because it is the one 
that shook the dominant ‘‘nonhistorical type’’ of interpretation of 
history (as Tillich calls it) and made ‘‘history of man’’ with all of 
its plurality and complexity a genuine possibility (p. 162). This, 
I think, is a point which Tillich tried to make in a number of essays 
but which this chapter puts more clearly and directly. Florovsky 
is not satisfied with talking about man’s misery and ‘‘nothingness’’ ; 
he reminds us that original Christianity also succeeded in challeng- 
ing cyclical and fatalistic views of history by stressing the value and 
dignity of man for whom God provides the way of salvation 
in history. 

Finally, we must at least mention the rewarding section of 
essays dealing with different aspects of our culture written by such 
men as Charles Malik, John C. Bennett, Karl Heim, Nels Ferré, 
Karl Jaspers, and Reinhold Niebuhr. The latter gives a critical 
appraisal of ‘‘Biblical Faith and Socialism.’’ As for the Biblical 
faith, it centers in the revelation of the eternal love of God in 
Christ, who ‘‘meets and annuls the sins and ambiguities of his- 
tory,’’ thus providing for Niebuhr ‘‘the whole logic of the Christian 
interpretation of history,’’ a ‘‘historical drama without illusion and 
without despair’’ (p. 47). Niebuhr proceeds to tell us again that 
this faith has not always kept him from certain illusions about 
Marxism, but now he realizes that ‘‘while it is possible to discern 
moral meanings in historical destiny, they are never as simple as 
religious tempers are prompted to believe’’ (p. 50). Niebuhr is 
particularly anxious to repudiate Kar] Barth’s ‘‘sublime transcend- 
ence over the vicissitudes of history and ludicrous irresponsibility 
toward the ordinary tasks of the political community.’’ (Needless 
to say it is one of the disappointing features of this volume that 
Barth simply offers us a tribute to Mozart.) Prophetic pronounce- 
ment is not enough. What remains to be seen is whether the more 
pragmatic or empirical treatment of history’s complexities now 
emphasized by Niebuhr can bring Tillich, too, out of the ‘‘sacred 
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void’’ and into the creation of new kairoi, new ‘‘right times’’ for 
progressive democratic action. 


Wiituiam W. Pavus 
SHELTON COLLEGE 


From Alexander to Constantine; Passages and Documents Illus- 
trating the History of Social and Political Ideas, 336 B. C.-A. D. 
337. Translated with Introductions, Notes, and Essays by 
Ernest Barker. Oxford: Clarendon Press; [New York: Ox- 
ford University Press] 1956. xxiv, 505 pp. 50s. 


Ernest Barker published his work on The Political Thought of 
Plato and Aristotle in 1906. In the preface to the second edition 
of this work (published under a new title: Greek Political Theory: 
Plato and His Predecessors) the author promised a second volume 
on Aristotle and His Successors. This second volume was never 
written. Instead there followed in 1946 his translation of Aris- 
totle’s Politics, now regarded as standard, and‘in 1956 the present 
volume on the Hellenistic and early Christian period. 

This last contribution of Barker’s seems to ‘me to be his greatest. 
It should prove indispensable for a study of the history of Western 
political and social thought. Though the Hellenistic period cannot 
boast of ‘‘classical’’ authors, it would be fallacious to conclude that 
its contribution is therefore negligible. For, in the melting pot of 
Stoic, Neo-platonic, and early Christian ideas our Western re- 
ligious and socio-political frame of thought was created. The 
Hellenistic material is usually neglected because it is not easily 
accessible. I wonder whether Barker’s volume will not compel a 
reconsideration of our basic notions (current at least in textbooks 
of political philosophy) about the legacies of Greece, of Rome, and 
of Israel. Without the Hellenistic melting pot no Western history 
is conceivable, and in this volume the rich harvest of the Hellenistic 
period is gathered up. 

Barker modestly describes his work as an anthology. This is 
not a shortcoming, for the mixed and varied character of the 
anthology is an accurate reflection of the spirit of the age it takes 
under consideration. It is drawn from Greek, Latin, Jewish, and 
Christian writings; it includes passages not only from the works 
of writers on politics, but also from those of philosophers, poets, 
historians, lawyers, and theologians. Most of the texts are newly 
translated, and thus a certain uniformity and continuity of style 
is achieved. 

For the philosopher of history, Barker’s chapter on the ‘‘ Greek 
and Hebrew Views of the Process of History’’ will be the most 
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instructive. Polybius and Daniel are contrasted. The Greek his- 
torian understands history as a constantly recurring cycle of 
change, in the likeness of a revolving wheel. Each constitution, if 
left to itself and not corrected by elements from other types, tends 
to corruption; but even the mixed constitution provides no certain 
and permanent salvation. It, too, may lose balance and fall into 
decay. The apocalyptic writer, however, sees the succession of 
kingdoms only as a preparation for an ‘‘everlasting Kingdom,”’ in 
which the saints will reign. 

One would have wished to see Barker extend the time covered 
in his book so as to include Augustine ; but since social and political, 
rather than historiosophic, ideas are central in the anthology, he 
concludes his book with texts from Eusebius that witness to the 
full integration of Christianity into the imperial scheme, against 
which it formerly maintained the vision of a Kingdom that is not 
of this world. 


JacoB TAUBES 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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